


Inc shop budget challenged | 


By Dave Miller 


Here today, gone tomorrow. 

That's the current status of the 
Hornet Inc Shop, even though the 
Associated Student Senate 
allocated $2,975 recently to be used 
towards developing a co-partner- 
ship with the CSUS Alumni As- 
sociation for funding the Inc Shop 
next year 

The Inc Shop had been written 
out of the proposed ASI budget 
early this past spring after 16 years 
on campus before the Senate's 
June 26 decision to provide fun- 
ding. 

According to Harold Van 
Cleave, Alumni Association ex- 
ecutive secretary, that organization 
is willing to direct some $20,000 in 
printing business to the Inc Shop 
next year, but only if the business 
receives a more centralized 
location on campus and new 
equipment. 

At the present time, the Inc 
Shop is housed in a small trailer 
immediately behind several tem- 
porary buildings near the Guy 
West Bridge. 

An agreement had been made 
last July to move the Inc Shop into 
office space vacated recently by the 
Associated Students business of- 
fice, which moved into the new 
University Union building. 

In a letter dated July 30, 1974, 
former ASI President Terry Frost 
promised Inc Shop supervisor 
Midge Marino that her operation 
“shall be moved into the Food Ser- 
vice building offices now occupied 
by the Associated Students 
business office.” 

Frost added that the decision to 
move the Inc Shop had been made 
by Hornet Foundation Director 
Kar! Lorentzen, Dean of Students 
Norman Better, University Union 
Director Don Hinde and himself. 

But in a July 10 letter to Bliss, 
Lorentzen indicated that he would 
need a substantial part of that of- 
fice space for operation of a new 





mini-computer. 

“I felt 1 needed some of the 
space and I just wanted to be on 
record with him (Bliss),” Lorentzen 
told the Hornet. “But if Norm 
Better decides he wants the Inc 
Shop to go in there, it'll go in 
there,” he added. 

Lorentzen said if the Alumni 
Association purchases the Inc 
Shop and still wants to operate out 
of the Food Service building, “the 
Foundation should charge rent for 
it (the space).” 

He said he had already come up 
with “a ball park figure of $3 per 
square foot.” 

Lorentzen realizes th:.t rental 
fees are subject to appre sal by the 
Hornet Foundation board of 
Directors. “I guess they could over- 
rule me on that,” he said. 

Lately, rumors have begun to 
circulate about the possibility that 
President James G. Bond will ap- 
prove the ASI budget without the 
funding for the Inc Shop. 

Bliss told the executive com- 
mittee to ASI President John 
Giannoni on July 10 that during in- 
formal discussions with CSUS 
Business Manager Stan Pretzer 
and Better, both of them hinted at 
the possibility of Bond approving 
the budget without funding the Inc 
Shop. 

Bliss told the Hornet he had 
talked to Pretzer before the ASI 
budget was passed on June 26 and 
discussed the possibility of selling 
Inc Shop supplies and equipment 
to the university and finding 
Marino a new position, possibly in 
the university printing and 
duplicating operation. 

Questioned on why he didn’t 
question Pretzer and Better any 
further to determine why they 
thought Bond would want to 
eliminate funding for the Inc Shop, 
Bliss said “I don’t think I care to 
comment on that.” 

In an interview with the Hornet, 
Van Cleave said that negotiations 


Frye leaves CSUS 


By Margery Winter 


Dr. Hardy T. Frye, temporary 
instructor in the school of social 
work, was one of twenty professors 
not re-hired at CSUS for next fall. 

After receiving offers from UC 
Davis, San Diego, Berkeley, and 
the University of Massachusetts, 
and Columbia, he accepted a 
position at Yale. But Frye thinks 
his being let go indicates a policy 
beyond his personal employment: 

“The campus in 1960 had 
women and minorities making 
significant gains, not only im 
presence but in responsibility 
Since then it’s clear that any ap- 
pointment of racial minarities that 
have not been here before, have not 
been people that have understood 
the history of women’s and 
minorities’ struggle in California 

No woman or racial minority 
has been employed recently 
without being accounted in an af- 
firmative action statistic 
somewhere. | just want to know 
how he (CSUS president James 
Bond) got there. I'm sure he’s an af- 
firmative action statistic — I know 
there's one woman and one black 

state college president in Califor- 


What is dangerous to all groups 
seeking to liberate themselves 1s to 
use racial minorities and women to 
carry out discrimination. A neo- 
colonial relationship, by minorities 
in establishment staff, practices in- 
direct rule on minority societies. 
This makes old affirmative action 
rhetoric no longer valid. 

CSUS’s lack of political sophis- 
tication — deep nationalist lines 


makes it hard for groups to move 


on one of their own skin. It doesn’t 


do much for communities that 


have broken the yokes of direct op- 
pression.” 

Louise Kanter, president of the 
(t'nited Professors of California 
(AFL-CIO) and CSUS professor 
of sociology, said that the social 
work, sociology and government 
departments met with Dean of Arts 
and Sciences David Ballesteros 
Plans were to have him work in the 
sociology department as he had 
been doing, or divide his classes 
between social work and sociology. 
or sociology and government. She 
charged that while the CSUS 
president has talked about quality 
education, “in affirmative action 


he has been totally unresponsive.” 
Cond. on page tt 


between the Alumni Association 
Executive Board and ASI Ex- 
ecutive Director Larry Bliss are 
continuing. 

“We've had a little delay in get- 
ting the two groups together 
lately,” he said, “but hopefully we 
could come to an agreement in the 
next two weeks.” 

The university administration 
probably opposes the complete 
sale of the Inc Shop to the Alumni 
Association, according to Van 
Cleave. “They would look with lit- 
tle ease on the Alumni Association 
buying it outright,” he said. 
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Bus shelters here soon? 


During the recent rains the old 
familiar grumbles of “Where's our 
bus shelter?” were heard once again 
on campus. 

According to John Cox, Dean 
of Campus Facilities, the bus 
shelters should be ready by the first 
rainfall or around October. 

This event, the opening of the 
Shelter, has long been awaited by 
the students on this campus. 

It would not be surprising to 
find that for many years attempts 
have been made by various 
interested groups of students to ob- 
tain a bus shelter. More recently 
the Student Senate mobilized for 
such an attempt. 

in 1972 only one newly elected 
senator was pushing seriously fora 
bus shelter. By 1973 he was joined 
by some more student senators and 
the Senate Chair who formed what 
was to become the student senate 
transportation committee 

Near the end of that year's 
senate, then senators Bob Mid- 


dleton, Dean Garrison and Fred 
Mayer presented to President 


James Bond their bus shelter 
proposal. Dr. Bond stated at that 
time he would make obtaining 
funds for a bus shelter “one of his 
top priorities.” In 1974 the student 
senate committee on transpor- 
tation, headed by then Senator Jim 
Hollenback, continued an 
organized push for the shelter 
People were still getting wet wait- 
ing for the bus. Finally, this last 
May, plans for a campus bus 
shelter were approved by our 
Construction Landscape  Ar- 
chitect, Dennis Tsuboi. 

Bids for the building of the 
shelter were requested through the 
normal! channels of advertising and 
by July 16th there had been made 
the accepted low bid. The contract 
was awarded to the Cioli 






Landscape Company 

proximately $19,151. 
The shelter will be, in essence, 

two shelters that will meet with 


John Cox 


* This briefly means 
the shelters will conform or “blend 
" with the overall “style and 
color” of the campus buildings et 
al. The campus bus shelter will be 
made with clear lexan panels. The 
northern and southern sides of this 
ped shelter will be closed 


these are the directions that the 


wind blows. 


The structure will be open on 


the eastern and western sides with 
benches both on the inside and out- 





Photo by Martin Maxwell 


side of the shelters. They will be 
located one on each side of the 
pathway that terminates at the 
current bus stop located at the 
front entrance of the campus 
Eventually, it is hoped that the 


University will be able to build 
Cond on page | 


A quiet sanctuary, 
peacefull, calm, 


and often empty. 


One of the forgotten corners of our past. 





Pat Rice leaves CSUS 


By Lin McMicken 


CSUS will lose a good friend 
this summer 

Pat Rice, who's in charge of the 
“non-required” books on the first 
floor of the CSUS bookstore. is 
retiring at the end of this month 

For the past six years, Mrs. Rice 
has gone out of her way to help cus- 
tomers locate books, even ones 
that the bookstore doesn’t carry. If 
she doesn’t know where to find a 
book that a person wants, she will 
call the bookstores in the Sac- 
ramento area until she finds it. “I'm 
just doing my job,” she modestly 
explained. 

But, when ! asked her where | 
could find a certain book, she said, 
“Oh, that’s upstairs, I'll show you.” 
She walked up the stairs just to 
show me where to finéthe book | 
wanted, instead of telling me where 
it was. Not wanting me to feel that | 
had inconvenienced her, she told 
me, “You know, I heard the other 
day that walking and climbing 
stairs is the best exercise you can 

Why does she put in that extra 
effort? “Because | truly like people; 
I enjoy helping people.” 

Mrs. Rice likes working on a 
university campus better than wor- 
king in an off-campus bookstore 
because most of the people who use 
an on-campus bookstore need a 
specific item. If a person comes 
into the bookstore just to browse, 
then Mrs. Rice can’t help him or 
her very well. “If 1 can’t help 
someone, then | feel | haven't ac- 
complished anything.” 

I suspect that Mrs. Rice wants 
nothing in return for her 
generosity, except the joy she 
receives from helping others. She 
would rather help someone else 
than have someone else help her. “I 
don’t like to have to ask other 
people to get something for me that 
i can’t reach,” she told me (she’s 
not quite five feet tall). 


THE LAW 
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She doesn’t mind asking others 
to do something that will benefit 
students, however. While serving 
on the Cultural Programs Com- 
mittee she brought two speakers; 
Joseph Campbell, the author of 
several books about mythology; 
and Bonnie Caldwell, the author of 
a gardening book. 

Mrs. Rice has a great concern 
for young people. She thinks wor- 
king on-campus during the late 60's 
and early 70's has enabled her to 
understand students better than 
most people that belong to her 
generation. “Young people are 
good; they're trying to get back toa 
more simple and basic way of life. 
They're growing and canning their 
own food and making more of their 
own things.” 

It's a real joy to talk to someone 
who emphasizes the good qualities 
of people and can bring out the best 
in people. “I'll miss the people on 
this campus,” she admitted. CSUS 
will miss you, Mrs. Rice. 





Have A Nice Vacation 


From The Crew 
& Management At 


FOLSOM BLVD. 


Survival 


Women 


By Margery Winter 


Have you ever felt ashamed go- 
ing to a doctor? 

Have you missed good conver- 
sations because you felt compelled 
to serve your guests? Have you 
suddenly felt like a slut because of 
remarks made while you walk 
down the street? 

if you’re female, you probably 
have. 

“Women’s studies is an af- 
firmative action program to meet 
specific needs of women not in 
traditional programs,” said Chris 
Bender, secretary to the program. 
Classes focus on “analyzing how 
institutions operate to keep women 
in their place.” 

For instance, “Women and the 
Health Care Movement” not only 
deals with degrading treatment, 
but the lack of research into 
vaginal disease by the American 
Medical Association and other 
organizations. 

The “Mother; Woman) Person” 
class studies how motherhood and 
childhood as institutions tend to 
eliminate other needs of survival 
and growth. 

“A Society of Women” studies 
female sexuality, lesbians in art, 
literature, and relations to the 
feminist movement. Lifestyles and 
their change are also studied. 
Theresa Corrigan, the instructor, 
has an English master’s, is involved 
in gay politics, and has researched 
sex stereotyping and contem- 
porary women writers. 

“Women in Art” focuses on 
present and historical problems 
facmg women artists, as well as 
their contributions. It is taught by 
Vickie Hall, UCLA art graduate 
and former Stanford teacher. She 
has been featured on television and 
is known nationwide for her ex- 
hibits and performances. 

Sexism, racism, colonization, 
and feminism in our econemic 
system are discussed in “Third 
World Women.” It its taught by 
Betty Eng, also an ethnic studies 
teacher and a psychology graduate. 

A contributor to several 
psychology journals, Helene 
Burgess is currently working with 
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deal with their future 


students on a_ psychotherapy 
manual for women. She teaches 


“Feminist Psychotherapy” and 
‘Feminist Psychotherapy 
Workshop.” 


“Self Defense” is taught by 
Midge Marino, a black-beit in judo 
known for her expertise and 
workshops. 

The program has other classes 
and faculty. Believed by their 
governing board to be the largest of 
its kind in the state, it began in 1970 
with two classes and expanded to 
29 

Long waiting lists for en- 
rollment have encouraged the 
program to lobby for a full-time 
secretary and more faculty, units, 
and office space (currently two 
rooms). A women’s studies major 
and departmental status are other 
plans. The prograin currently 
fulfills a minor or partial major. 

A further goal is maintaining 2? 
least ten percent Third World 
classes and teachers. In the last 
faculty interviews, recruitment 
letters scanned West Coast 
academia and women’s and ethnic 
women’s organizations 

The program is “one of the few 
Programs to retain a collective 
leadership, democratic decision 
making, and a strong feminist 
faculty,” according to a memoran- 
dum on an affirmative action plan 
written by the Women’s Studies 
Board which governs the program. 
The board, composed of students. 
staff and faculty, has public 
meetings every Wednesday from 10 
to noon. 


Rape 
Other activities of the program 


a’ 


AUTO INSURANCE 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BE 
AN EXPENSIVE HASSLE- 
call JACK at MARC-MORR 
MARC-MORR INSURANCE 


have been to improve the protec- 
tion against sexual assaults on 
campus. A committee headed by 
Lorraine Heidecker, CSUS an- 
thropology professor, is working 
to get the security department to 
report rape attempts, estimated at 
three in the past six weeks. 

They are also pressuring for the 
elimination of double doors in the 
women’s bathrooms, which are fre- 
quent locations of rape. Posters are 
put out notifying women of rape 
attempts or of periodic workshops 
on self-defense 

Other functions are liaison with 
the Women’s Center and other 
groups, counseling, and corres- 
pondence. A class prospectus and 
other information is available in 
temporary building JJ-3, or cail 
454-6817. Virginia Kidd, Director 
of Continuing Education for 
Women, can be contacted at 454- 
6915. 
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International womens’ year 


Third world and female 


By Melissa Madison 


From June 19 to July 2, Mexico 
City was the site of the first UN 
World ~Conference of the Inter- 
national Womens’ Year. 

Throughout the conference 
there was underlying discontent 
from many sectors concerning its 
limited democratic structure. 

One such area was in the make- 

up and concerns of the U.S. 
delegation. According to Xilonen, 
a paper covering the conference, 
more than 200 American feminists 
protested at the U.S. embassy, say- 
ing the Conference has ignored 
feminist issues. Five days later at a 
Tribune meeting (the meetings 
were held on two levels: the 
Conference for official delegates 
and the Tribune for non-official 
delegates) the Coalition of 
Unrepresented Women attacked 
the American delegation to the 
Conference for “refusing to meet 
its constituents, and for con- 
tributing to the repression of 
women all over the world.” 

Another area of discontent was 
with Third World problems. Ac- 
cording to Xilonen, complaints 
have been made that “some Third 
World delegates were drawn from 
the elitist class.” 

Furthermore, the recommen- 
dations from various committees 
and the Plan of Action for the next 
ten years do not address themselves 
to many problems brought out by 
Third World delegates. For 
instance, the recommendation of 
the Working Group on Health, 
Nutrition and Family Planning in- 
cluded as a guideline that “each 
nation has to define its own 
strategies. This should be done on 
the basis of...the level of 
development of the country and its 
socio-economic structures and 
resources.” These “socio-economic 
structures and resources” are 
precisely what many Third World 
delegates are attacking. The 








The Associated Students 


following are included in more 
than 40 amendments sut mitted to 
the Plan of Action: 

Four African liberation 
movements deplored the con- 
ditions of oppression and apar- 
theid under which women in South 
Africa and Rhodesia must live. 

The South West African 
Political Organization of Namibia 
described conditions of women 
whose husbands were away for up 
to two years on compulsory labor 
contracts. ; 

The Pan African Congress of 
\zania (South Africa) described 
the situation of women there: 
where they are denied access to ur- 
ban employment, where the infant 
mortality rate is as high as 250 per 
thousand live births, and where | 

out of 2 children dies by the age of 
5 

The African National Council 

of Sumbabwe (Rhodesia) attacked 
Great Britain and other countries 
who perpetuated the conditions in 
that country. Political rights are 
non-existant and women “have nc 
right even to exist.” 

Another issue came up at the 
June 24 meeting of the Conference. 
A large group of delegates, mainly 
from African and Asian countries, 
walked out when Lea Rabin, wife 
of the Isyaeli prime minister rose to 
speak. Jahan el Helou of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization later 
stated: “How can you sit down with 
someone who has taken your land? 
We will sit down with Jews, but not 
with Zionists and imperialists.” 

Many delegates expressed the 
realization that the capabilities of 
the Conference were quite limited. 
Germaine Greer stated in her ar- 
ticle in Xilonen, “UN conferences 

deal in words: that is something we 
must be resigned to; we have 
ourselves to blame if the words 
themselves are worthless.” At a 


Cont'd on page |i 





HAVE RAFTS 









6 person 


SUMMER HOURS-9-10 & 2-6, MON., WED., FRI. , 
Funded by ASI - Your students fees working for you. 


4 person 
3 person 


Q. “What's holding up our bus shelter now’ 
A. “Oh, Godzilla stepped on it.” 











Commentary 








Editorial 


No other available 


It has been said that CSUS 
President James G. Bond may not 
include the Inc Shop in next year's 
approved ASI budget, thus forcing 
the Student Senate to reconsider 
their position to support the Inc 
Shop through continued funding. 

Because there is no other cam- 
pus organization that students and 
alumni may patronize, it is 





2 person 







ps me 


same everyth 


imperative that the Inc Shop be 
allowed to continue on as a viable 
service to the campus community. 


The Inc Shop should be given a 
chance after being neglected for 
several years. We finally have an 
opportunity to really test the mettle 
of this campus business — to see if 
it can bea successful operation that 
can turn out a high quality of 
professional work with the right 
equipment, increased supplies and 
a new iocation. 


All we need now is the 
gumption by certain key decision- 
makers to implement those 
changes. Reinember, “the only way 
a turtle can make progress is by 
sticking his head outside his shell.” 
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| Campaign ’76 


system. He initiated a system of 


even better! 









































Sanford 


“In 1977, we will do it again. We 
will turn this nation around, back 
to the original ideal, not a narrow! 
selfish national policy, but 
human policy.” 

The man who spoke the above 
words was former Governor of 


North Carolina. Terry Sanford 
They come from Sanford’ 
declaration of candidacy for the 


Presidential nomination of th 
Democratic party, given on May 
19. 1975 in Washington. D.C 

ferry Sanford firs: tried for the 
nomination in 1972. But. with hi 
defeat at the hands of Governo 
George Wallace of Alabama i 
Santord’s own state primary, th 
hopes of the former governor als« 
were defeated 

Yet after the 1972 elections his 
party selected Santord to chair its 

harter Commission and help 
“pull the party back together to 
ready to face the issues” in the up- 
coming elections: especially that of 
1976 

Sanford gained stature among 
those in his party who did not 
know him by the way he handled 
the chairing of the 1974 midterm 
convention in Kansas City. R.M 
Koster, a delegate and novelist 
described Santord’s chairmanship 
in part as follows: “Watching San- 
ford direct the conference 
reminded me...of a concertmaster 
directing the Boston Symphony 
Besides controlling himself and the 
delegates, Sanford provided the in- 
dispensible appearance of fairness. 
as well as the substance of it.. 

In 1960 it was not the time for 
“moderate” candidates who op- 
posed and campaigned against 
racism. The Voting Rights Act did 
not come into law until 1965: 
therefore, blacks were still not free 
from strict election discrimination 
and their votes could not help elect 
“moderate” governors in the 
South. Still, in 1960 Terry Sanford 
declared, “We will not rely on mas- 
sive resistance; we will rely on mas 
sive intelligence,” and campaigned 
for a higher minimum wage and 
equal educational opportunity 

Upon election in 1960, Terry 
Sanford made education his state's 
top priority. In this area, thanks to 
his efforts, almost 3,000 new 
teachers were added to the schoo! 
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Literary Sightseer 


Affairs 


By Frederick J. Mayer 

The Edwardian Era was an age 
when sin had style — and love al- 
fairs were conducted according to 
an elaborate etiquette that 
safeguarded one’s home and 
children. A lady could have her dis- 
creet love affairs after she had 
produced her quota of heirs, and a 
gentleman had no such strictures 
The most flamvoyant of the 
Edwardians were surely the 
members of The Marlborough 
House Set. Now a descendant of 
two of its most colorful members, 
Anita Leshe (granddaughter of 
Leonie Leslie and grandniece of 
Jennie Churchill), tells about the 
carrying-on during that era 

The Marlborough House Set 
was dominated by HRH Allbert- 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and heir 
to the throne of his mother, Queen 
Victoria. He and his beautiful wife, 
Princess Alexandra, dominated 
their society and set standards for 
all to follow. Prince Edward soon 
made the discovery that virtually 
any woman in the civilized world 
was willing to become his mistress, 
and he did as much as ne could to 
make that willingness a realty 

Ms. Leslie describes Edward's 
most colorful conquests, from Jen- 
Churchill, the 
American girl married an 
Englishman nd became the 
mother of Sir Winston Churchill, 
Langtry. 
who arrived from the island of 


nie Jerome 
who 


to the mysterious Lily 


Jersey with one black dress and 
within a vear became the Prince's 
first openly acknowledged mis- 
tress 


It all 
Prince didn’t cause too much stir in 


these romances of the 
Edwardian society, it was because 
everyone else was busy doing 
pretty much the same thing. Ms 
Leslie otfers such information as 
the elaborate etiquette system fora 
gentleman calling for tea at the 
home of a lady who ts not his wife 
(“Do not take off your coat in front 
of the servants.”) and the “musical 
chairs” that one could expect after 
lights out during a weekend in the 
country 

Few people today are better 
qualified than Anita Leslie to des- 
cribe the Marlborough House Set. 


Whos §* Se qewn? 


In a unique position by birth and 
profession to produce this book, 
she is close to most of the aris- 
tocratic families in England, and 
from these relationships she has 
gleaned much privileged _ in- 
formation never before made 
public. 

This Deil paperback is just the 
handy little book to while away 
your hours. While one culture was 
spending their heartships one way 
another culture was dealing with 
their own 


War paint, peace pipes, 
Papooses, bows and arrows, and 
feathered head bands: the 
trademarks of the American In- 
dian’ For most Americans, these 
were and still are the symbols of 
Americans. But 
such shallow stereotypes of the In- 


our truly native 
dian nation a nation as com- 
plicated. mech, and 

heritage as all of Europe 


varied in 
should 
no longer be exploited. America ts 
now at the threshold of the Bi- 
centennial. For the American In- 
dian these 200 years, of continued 
glory tor its European settlers. are 
vears scarred with broken treaties, 
forced exile and visions of mas- 
sacred villages, Untortunately, it is 
hard to dispel and destroy a myth 
The myths entangling the indian 
nations have been perpetuated for 
so long that a total re-education 
may be necessary. Three recently 
published Dell Books, Hunted 
Like A Wolf, by Milton Meltzer, 
Peopie of The Dream. by James 
Forman, (Dell/ Laurel-Leaf Lib- 
rary) and the illustrated Killer-Of- 
Death (Dell/ Yearling), by Betty 
Baker, attempt to do just that 


! have only seen two of the 


é 


Natural 


Styling 
‘ = cs A 
a ee 
a ss ; 
Pe eat 


Price 


above mentioned books and will 
have a comment on them. The 
other, James Forman’s People of 
the Dream, by its description 
sounds hke a worthwhile book. It 
has been given “A Children’s 
Books of the Year Selection” for its 
outstanding merit by the Child 
Study Association 

Hunted Like A Wolf tells the 
story of the Seminole War, the 
longest (seven years) and the 
bloodiest White-Indian war in 
American history. Author Milton 
Meltzer (biographer of Langston 
Hughes. a National Book Award 
nomination) scrutinizes the cus- 
toms of the Seminoles, the per- 
their leaders. the 
polices of the various US 
Presidents, and the true causes of a 
war that drove an entire nation to 
Solidly 


Cont'd. on page 
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Another in 
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education within commuting dis- 
tance of every person.” These 
schools, now 57 in number, have a 
current enrollment of more than 
150,000 — the second largest com- 
munity college system -in_ the 
nation. 

By the end of his four-year term, 
public school budgets increased by 
50 percent and university and 
college budgets by 70 percent. With 
foundation grants and matching 
state funds, Sanford set up the ten 
million dollar North Carolina 
Fund, the first statewide anti- 
poverty program in the country 
which became the model for the 
national War on Poverty program. 

As with most candidates run- 
ning for the presidential 
nomination, Sanford can show a 
record of impressive achievement. 
In many cases the records truly are 
impressive. What makes Sanford’s 
even more so is that it was done ina 
period when such ideas and 
reforms were unthinkable to be ac- 
comphished in the nation much less 
tn the South (thus making it even 
more difficult) at this time 

However. one more ac- 
complishment during his term as 
governor should be noted. Libera! 
Democratic candidates are always 
“pledging” if elected they wiil ap- 
point a4 woman to various high 


judicial positions. Terry Sanford 
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MON — FRI 


7AM — 10PM 


SAT —SUN 114M — 10PM 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH ‘DINNER 
OMELETTES 


the race 


did fulfill that promise back in the 
early sixties. He appointed the first 
woman to the North Carolina 
State Supreme Court (she was 
recently elected Chief Justice). 

It is hard to have a complete and 


detailed program presented by a 
candidate in a presidential! cam- 
paign. In fact, | would be wary of 
any candidate that either said they 
had one. or wy actuality did have 
one. Those formulas usually are 
too limited to a rigid structure that 
makes them questionable to their 
desirability. Yet the candidate on 
the stump should be willing to 
answer questions in some detail. So 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Rick Nelson appeals with emotion 





Country rock and Rick 


Rick Nelson 
singer. actor, musician and enter- 
tamer appeared at Lloyd 
Hickey’s El Rancho last weekend 
while on tour. The first show open- 
ing was to a sold out audience, and 
Rick Nelson gave ample proof that 
his abilities to extend his talents are 


song writer, 


still alive. He was well received 
Accompanied by the Stone 
Canyon Band. Rick performed 
country rock and rock ‘n’ roll 
music. He sang tunes he has made 
popular in the past. “Hellow Mary 


Lou.’ Travelin’ Man." 





esoteric 
RECORDS - NEW & USED - TICKETS 
‘A complete catalog source’ 


BUY -SELL-TRADE...IMPORTS-JAZZ- ROCK-CLASSICS 


Bivd. at H 








20 Alhambra 





Sanat nang, 





Escape depression in a 
River Rat Raft!’ 


2-MAN RAFT...$6.00 
4-MAN RAFT...$11.00 


“Lonesome Town,” and “Last 
Time Around™ (the first song he 
ever wrote). Tunes also included in 
the show were “Honky Tonk 
Woman.” (popularly done by the 
Rolling Stones) and “She Belongs 
to Me.” a Bob Dylan tune 

A person must be sensitive to 
respond and talented to write, and 
“Garden Party” was Rick’s finest 
accomplishment as a writer. It was 
his personal emotional response to 
his tragic performance at the Rock 
and Rol’ Revival in New York's 
Madison Square Garden in 197] 
Rick hopes to write more SONgS as 
he is inspired. Dennis Larden. song 
composer and a Stone Canyon 
Band member has also appealed to 
Rick's writing abilities 

The fifth in a series of albums 
Rick Nelson has been recording is 
Windfali’ Every member of the 
group has contributed something 
unique to the album. Some cuts 
from the album were included in 
the show. such as “Windfall.” the 
title song 


River Rat Raft Rentals 
5929 Fair Oaks Bivd. 
488-RAFT 













Now on tour, with the next stop 
being Kentucky, Rick prefers per- 
forming outside with natura! 
acoustics Most concerts he 
appears in are outdoors, and if 
Rick returns to Sacramento, as he 
plans to since he’s satisfied with 
Sacramento's country rock en- 
thusiasts, he would prefer to play in 
an outdoor concert. At CSUS? 

Country rock has a contagious 
rhythm 


Music Circus 


Rogers back again 


By George Costenbader 


After 2! years without makinga 
movie, Roy Rogers is returning to 
the movie screen! Rogers’ last 
movie was in 1954 when he 
appeared with Jane Russel and 
Bob Hope 

His new movie is called “Mac- 
kintosh and T.J.” Asan old-timer, 
Rogers comes back to the ranch he 
grew up on many years ago, and 
meets a 13-year-old boy who he 
befriends 

If you happen to remember 
Rogers’ old show with Trigger (his 
horse that died a few years ago) his 
twin silver six-shooters and his wife 
Dale Evans, then try not to be to 
disappointed! None of those as- 
sociated with Rogers will be 
present in his new film, not even his 
old theme song “Happy Trails to 
You.” 

Don't hold your breath waiting 
for Rogers to sing like he used to do 
in the golden days of Hollywood 
Could buy the King of the 
Cowboys picking a guitar off a cac- 
tus and bursting into song like the 
bird of Paradise? 


seeseesese 


“Tidal Wave” which stars Lorne 
Green (“Bonanza”) is the worst 
movie this reviewer has ever sat 
through! Besides being cheaply 


made, the acting is bad and the 
dialogue sounds like something out 
of an old Flash Gordon movie. 

Greene has a cameo role of 
about 12 minutes throughout the 
fiasco. The Japanese once again 
find a way to destroy Tokyo, this 
time by a giant tidal wave 

I must admit that the manager 
warned me against seeing this pic- 
ture at the Madison Square Four. 
To this | owe him Justice! 

The best way to sum up my 
remarks about “Tidal Wave” is a 
quote that Roy Rogers made in 
general. “Some of the pictures I’ve 
seen inthe last year | wouldn't want 
Trigger to watch.” 


The whole country seems to be 
taking a trip down memory-lane in 
regards to television and radio 

Within two weeks “Radio 
Playhouse” will make its debut on 
national radio, offering comedies 
and plays. The hope is to revive 
some of the excitement that the 
golden age of radio gave 

All we can say is good luck! 
A.C. Nielsen, the firm that com- 
piles the TV ratings. says that the 
average American family has their 
TV set on six hours and eleven 
minutes a day. What chance does 
radio have against that? 


Boy meets girl story 


By Darold Alexander 


“Annie Get Your Gun” is the 
typica! boy-meets-girl story with 
very few modifications 


Annie, played by Karen Mor- 
row, and Frank Butler, played by 
John Raitt. were a delight to hear 
that is. the two of them 
singing without the use of a 


were 


Wireless microphone. which most 


performers that sing in the tent use 
It the two of them used the mikes 
you would have been “blasted out” 
of your seats. Karen Morrow has 
the training and background of 
grand opera 









Masi 
ree 


















Karen Morrow is the type of ac- 
tress singer that, given a g00d 
Producer. she would be another 
Col Burnett. As a matter of fact. 
both Karen and €arolare the “ugly 
ducklings” that spring forward on 
occasions, into beautiful swans 
Both actresses seem to like the 


character of a serub woman for 
Carol and the backwoods for 
Karen 


Morrow has the quality of the 
person that vou forget until vou see 
them and you say “Oh yeah, that's 
Karen Although the 
recognition has been long coming 


Morrow.” 


for Karen she ts now one of the 


Most sought-atter performers in 


the business. (But who isn't’) 


John Raitt did an adequate job 
in. his performance of Frank 
Butler. Lou Wills, as Charlie 
Davenport. comes to the Music 


Circus for the first time. Asa child 
he began his career with Major 
Bowes For those who can 


remember Bowes, you know he has 
been in the business a long time: as 
for myself it’s a name you hear on 


the late talk show 


As the show came toa close and 
the audience gave the usual stan- 
Karen introduced 
Jesse White and the great Charles 
Nelson Reiliy 


ding ovation 


Rock ‘n’ soul raggae 


By Karen Tait 


Crackin’ is a new rock ‘n’ soul 
sound. Crackin’ isa ght. cohesive 
and polished group of musicians 
and singers. who play a “funk: 
rock ‘n’ roll reggae.” From New 
York where the six member band 
lived. created. and played for tw. 
years, Crackin’ arrived on the West 


Coast in °74, and has since been 


Pursued by several major rec: d 
COM Ppa nies 





* YOU UKE aunGERS 
YOU'LL LOVE Tiny's: 


1401 FULTON AVE. 


\ppearing at the Orphanage for 
a one night preview, fans heard a 
debut of their new album, Crackin’ 
I. They have released the group's 
first single “Wanna Dance.” which 
like all their other Original tunes, 


they sent out the message, “dance, 
bump, and boogie.” 


Club dates and word of mouth 
have gained the group followers 
throughout the United States and 
now the group plans a national! 
tour 


Lou Gordon, the group's 
Manager, has been involved with 
lower of Power, Buddy Miles and 
other prominent musical _ per- 
sonalities and is faithfully promot- 
ing Crackin’ as a hot new musical 
group that is faithfully Ziving it all 
(ney ve got 


EAST J BARBERS 
We Spe f 


Trimming 


ae { tor Sfaias Pet Set 








Art Review 
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Put it in Writing by Tonya Orman 


What is data art 


By Karen Tait 


Data art (data: a french tran- 
slation means a hobby 
child's toy) is a term phrased by 
Walter Rhoades CSUS _ art 


student, as “a meaningless art, as 


horse, a 


meaningless as war itself.” [his ts 
the theme of the CSUS student art 
exhibit this week 
Pam Buzzard and 
man opened their exhibit Monday 


Tonya Or- 


evening from &-10 p.m. in the 
CSUS Student Art Gallery. They 
planned the show only 36 hours 


hefore it was presented to the 
Marla Chicconi, summer 
Art Gallery ac- 


public 
director of the 
commodated the girls when the 
previous artist reserving the time 
and space could not show 


2200 Cemo Circle, 





C & C Foreign Wreckers 


A Division Of C & C Auto Wreckers 


OUR SEL EC TIONS INCLUDE 
Trensmssiane Sorters und Gener aters 


Orive Shafts 
Wiper hhoter\ Windshieids 
Asies Rear Ends 


(Meer Sunwise And Cotorme) 


Almost a capacity crowd flowed 
in and out of the one room art ex- 
hibit. The theme was posted on the 
tront door below a festive “Happy 
New Year” sign (as meaningless as 
the art. but very significant to the 
intended function the art exhibit 
portrayed) 

‘This show ts dedicated 
To those in uniform 
Who have given their lives 
In service” 

Tonya is a graduate in art at 
CSUS and Pam is currently ma- 
joring in art on campus. They 
shared the successful presentation 
with friends and fellow students 
The invitation is open Lo everyone 

\ Mel's Ice Cream truck 
provided music and free ice cream, 
courtesy of Tonya and Pam, and 


If you drive a foreign or 


thea you should 








Engnes 
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—EVERYTHWING GUARANTEED — 
Our staff is trained te service your autometive needs! 


“Auto Ecology” 


Rancho Cordova 


Skinner here 
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An evening well spent 


By Mark Skinner 


To 19th century America, the 
ivric drama was only one of the 
many types of entertainment 
theatre-goers were presented with, 
but it is one of the least 
remembered and least understood 
today. It attempts not to satinze, 
nor condemn, but simply to enter- 
tain introducing numerous 
solos, duets, et. al. into a standard, 
run-of-the-sawmiil-type drama 


Such is the current fare at the 
Old Eagle Theater, with its presen- 
tation of “The Sawmill.” This play 
runs on alternate weekends with 
“Davy Crockett” (Hornet, July 16) 
until August 30. 


Should you decide to attend, 
keep the following brief synopsis in 
mind: it takes a keen ear to follow 
what's going on. The life dream of a 
wealthy Dutch land-owner, played 
by John Hawck, (who also stars as 
Davy Crockett in the play of the 
same name) is to have a sawmill, 
and offers 100 acres of land to 
anyone who will build him one 


Two young men take him up on the 
offer. build the sawmill, and win 
the hands. et. al., of two of the lead- 
ing ladies in the bargain; one being 
the Baron's daughter 





candy and cookies were available 
inside 

How can meaningless art have 
meaning? What is a luncheon in the 
grass without anyone to eat the 
food that will never be brought? 
Why does the golden apple look 
like a sickly prune? Who are a cats 
nine loves? What kind of art ex- 
hibit can be thrown together in 36 
hours and be the most successful 
one this summer? 


The cast. most of whom also 
play in “Davy Crockett,” portray 
some quite interesting characters 
Arne Sampe plays Count Phiegm, 
you'll recognize him as the Snidely 
Whiplash-type from “Crockett.” 


Norchee is played by Christy 
Corbell, who is always comforting 
her companion Louisa (Kim 
McKean) when not engaging in 
flirtations with the male folk. Ed L 
Chaney, both in singing and 
comical roles, portrays Jacob 
(Jake) and Thomas Lawley plays 
an old fart by the name of 

Stoduff. It was the latter two that | 
thought were the life of the per- 
formance. Chaney eliciting 
laughter from the audience several 
times. and Lawley doing the same 


Picture this old geezer hobbling 
along, never saying anything, 
dressed in black satin-like baggy 
trousers curled under at the calves 
above black and white, horizon- 
tally-striped socks, topped off with 
a comical stovepipe hat — and with 
his everpresent horn, which he 
never hesitates to wheeze through 
at someone thing he despises, he 
launches into a rousting chorus 


number at the end, flopping 
around, dancing with 
everyone Never could figure 


out who that strange person was. 
though 


Pam Buzzard and Tonya Or- 
man presents “data artwork” inthe 
CSUS Student Art Gallery this 
week from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m 





INSTANT PASS 


ment aad 


ts 2h Ae 


WORLDWIDE INSTANT 
Phone 447-3000 


729 K St 


Still, watching the per- 
formances of either of these 19th 
century plays “Davy Crockett” 
or “The Sawmill” would be an 
evening well spent, prepare to 
travel back in time, when life was 
simpler, to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of a bygone century. 


The Crocker Art Gallery As- 
sociation of the E.B. Crocker Art 
Gallery is sponsoring an art tour to 
San Francisco to visit the Ar- 
chaeological Finds Of The People’s 
Republic of China exhibition 
which will be on display in the 
Asian Art Museum in Golden Gate 
Park from June 28 thru August 28. 


A tour which will include an in- . 


troductory lecture and film, break- 
fast, and junch is $15 for As- 


sociation members and $20 for 
non-members 
Advance reservations are 


recommended. Call Susan Lake 
during the day, 446-4677, or Wilma 
Cox during the evening, 756-0100. 


oParisi'se 


Fine Itstian Food 
Lunch — Dinners 
Open Daily — Closed Monday 
2 Big Locations 


1900 Howe 


922-8603 


5270 Riverside 
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FRISBEE WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF ANY 
HOT-TO-GO ITEM & THIS AD 


Come on over -Try the “BIG JACK’ you've been 
hearing about. You won't go away hungry! 


FOODSTORE 
910 UNIVERSITY 
(across the bridge) 
1 per customer expires July 15 
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Calendar 








In Concert 


Sacramento 


Stephen Stills: 8 p.m. Sunday, 
July 27 at the Sacramento Exhibit 
Hall. Tickets are $5.50 in advance 
and $6.50 at the door. 


James Brown: Sacramento Com- 
munity Convention Center Exhibit 
Hall, August 4. Tickets are $5.50 in 
advance $6.50 at the door. 

The Average White Band: Fun's 
Disco Dance Party, introducing 
East Bay Stroke, Saturday, August 
9 at 8 p.m. in the Sacramento Com- 
munity Convention Center Exhibit 
Hall. Tickets are $6.50. 

Three Dog Night: Friday at 8 
p.m., September 12 in the Sac- 
ramento Memorial Auditorium. 
Tickets go on sale August 23 





UC Davis will host Thursday 
evening concerts this summer 
General admission is $2 and 
Students are $1. Seats are not 
reserved and performances start at 
8:15 p.m 


Bay Area 


Jethro Tull: Oakland Coliseum, 
July 28 at 8 p.m. Tickets are $7 50, 
$6.50 and $5.50 
Stephen Stills: UC Berkeley on 
July 27 at 2 p.m. Tickets are $5 in 
advance and $6 at th or 
America, John Sebastion: | C 
Berkeley on August 2 at 2 pm 
Tickets are $5 in advance and $6 at 
the door 


mellow people-mellow times 





Joan Baez, Hoyt Axton: August 9 
at UC Berkeley at 2 p.m. Tickets 
are $4 in advance and $5 at the 
door. 


Chuck Berry, Little Richard: The 
Circle Star Theatre, August 1-3, 
Friday and Saturday, 7:30 p.m. 
and !! p.m., $7.50, $6.50, $5.50. 
Sunday at 9 and 9:30 p.m., tickets 
are $6.50, $5.50, and $4.50 
Jackson Five: August 4-10 in The 
Circle Star Theatre. Monday 
through Thursday 8:30. Saturday 
and Friday at 7:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $7.50, $6.50, and $5.50. 
Sunday at 3 p.m. tickets will be 
$5.50, $4.50 and $3.50. 

Robin Trower, Peter Frampton, 
Dave Mason Fleetwood 
Mac: Oakiand Stadium on 
August 3 at 10 a.m. Tickets are 
$7.50 in advance and $10 at the 
door. 


Nightclubs 


Campus Pizza: 900 University 
Ave., 922-6734. Barrelhouse will 
play Tuesday through Saturday 
Great Northern: 6764 Fulton 
Ave.. 483-8581. Sundance will play 
Wednesday through Sunday 
Berry Patch: 191i E! Camino 
Ave.. 922-4462. Easy Street will 
play Friday and Saturday 
Crabshaw Corner: 2000 I St.. 443- 
9615. Rocky road plays Wednes- 
day, David and The 4 Skins on 
Thursday. Whalin Black plays 
Sunday 

Spider Murphys: 128 J St.. 441- 
3200. Night Ow! will play Wednes- 
day through Saturday and John 
Quill will play Sunday and Mon- 
day 


= 


Shire Road Pwh: 4241 Howard. 
Fair Oaks, 961-2421. Wednesday is 
audition night. Thursday through 
Saturday will be Siith, Martin. 
and Shaw. 

Black Angus: 6601 Florin Rd.. 
381-4900. Grand Larceny will play 
Tuesday through Saturday. 
August 5 through 9 will be Full 
Sail. 

Gilded Cage: 1732 Fulton Ave.. 
Live music Tuesday through 
Saturday. Woodwork August 1-4. 
Palm Grove Ballroom: 910'4 K 
St., 443-6022. Woodwork will play 
July 25-31 


Theater 


Bacchus Theater: 1021 2nd St., in 
Old Sacramento, 446-6542. 8:30 
p.m. Friday and Saturday. $3. 


Delta Summer Theatre: San 
Joaquin Delta College, 515! 
Pacific Ave., Stockton 


Gaslighter Theater: 720 Sutter, 
Folsom, 985-2093. 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day and Saturday $3. 


Stagedoor Comedy 
Playhouse: Sacramento Inn 
Plaza, 927-0942. Friday and Satur- 
day at 8:30 p.m 


Old Eagle Theatre: Old Sac- 
ramento Historic Park, two 19th 
century American plays, “Davy 
Crockett” and “The Sawmiil” play- 


ing for eight weekends, premiering . 


Friday July I! with “Davy 
Crockett™ and “The Sawmill” 
opens the fcllowing Friday, July 
18. Performances for Friday and 
Saturday evenings will begin at 
8:30 p.m. and all seats are $3.50 
Call 446-6761 for more in- 
tormation 






GNd GVO IYIHS 


Musical Comedy Workshop: 4000 

Edison Ave., Sacramento, 483- 

8485. Snow White will run July 30. 
thru August 2 at 8:30 p.m. at Mira 

Loma High School. Tickets are 

$2.50 for adults, $1.50 for 12 and 

under. Call 483-8485 for more in- 

formation. 


Sacramento City College Art 
Court Theatre: presents 
Shakespeare's “King John” begin- 
ning July 18, 1975 at 8 p.m. free for 
SIX evening Performances. Ticket 
reservations are advised. Call 449. 
7357 from 1 to 4 p.m. Monday 
through Friday for more in- 
formation. 


Art Galleries 


California’ Arts (€ ‘ommission 
Gallery: 808 O Street. 8 a.m. to 12 
noon, and | p.m. to 5 p.m., Mon- 
day thru Friday. Ca!l 445-1530 for 
more information. 


CSUS Student Art Galery: 
Gallery hours are 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m., Monday through Friday till 
July 25 when the summer session 
expires. Call 925-2236 for more in- 
formation. 


E.B. Crocker Art Gallery: 216 O 
Street, call 446-4677 for more in- 
formation. Daniel Shapiro will 
Present his Sacramento Valley 
Seascapes July 29 through August 
24 


Los Olmecas Galleries: Sam Her- 
nande7 and Chic Hrones. from 
June 19. 8-10 p.m. Wed thru Fri., 
call 451-8 5x% lor 
formation 


more in 


Memorial Union Gallery. UCD: & 
am. to 5 p.m., Monday thru 
Friday, call 752-2885 for more in 
formation 


The Art Works Galleries and 
School of Art: 10239 Fair Oaks 
Blvd., Fair Oaks, August 1-27 from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Randy Kirksey 
will show his watercolor prints and 
Central Valley landscapes. Joe 
Amrhein will show his works in oils 
with his photo-realist approach, 
and Pain Peck will be showing 
ceramic sculptures. Call 966-0773 
for more information 


World Affairs Council of Nor- 
thern California: The Exhibition of 
Archaeological Finds of the 
People’s Republic of China on 
Monday, August |! from 6 to 10 
p.m. at the Asian Art Museum in 
Golden Gate Park. No one will be 
admitted after 8:45 p.m. For ticket 
reservations write World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, 
406 Sutter Street. San Francisco, 
California 94108. They are 
available at $3 per person and will 
not be sold at the door. 


Seeeseetace 


Chicano artists from the sur- 
rounding California area have con- 
tributed to an arts and crafts ex- 
hibit in Gov. Brown's office, that 
will be on display through July. 

More than 125 artists have con- 
‘tributed about 450 works, which 
include paintings, ceramics, bronze 
castings, silk screens, sculpture, 
wood carvings, fabric and woven 
creations, jewelry and Chicano 
dance costumes. 


Films 


E.B. Crocker Art Gallery: in the 
Land of War Canoes will be shown 
on July 27 at 3 p.m. 216 O Street. 
“all 446-4677 for more in- 
formation. 


Film Comedies for Summer at 
UCD: Tuesdays at 7 and 9 p.m. in 
Chemistry 194. Admission is $1.50 
general, $! for students 

The White Sheik, July 29 

The Miracie of Morgan's Creek. 
August 5 


Some Like it Hot. August |2 
(second show at 9:30) 
Concerts at UCD: Thursday at 


S15 p.m.. general admission $2. 
students $1. seats not reserved 
Words and Music Margot 
Schevill, mezzo-soprano, and 
James Schevill, poet. and Jerome 
Rosen. Clarinet, on August 7 
Music 115 

The Virgin Islands Inter- 


national Film Festival: “The Fes- 
tiva! of the Americas” from 
November 7-16 in the U.S Virgin 
Islands. Categories to enter range 
from feature documentaries, ex- 
perimental films, television 
commercials and specials, Super 8 
to 70 mm. For entry kit and Poster, 
write the Virgin Islands Inter- 
national Film Festival, U.S. Virgin 
Islands 00801. 


1118 THE EMBARCADERO 
Misloric Old Sacramento 


The Finest in Deli Sandwiches 
Beer & Wine 
REAL ICE CREAM 
YOGURT SHAKES 


446-4445 
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Carlos Compean 

Former CSUS student Carlos 
A. Compean is a candidate tor 
mavor 

“We the public 
are afraid to get 
politics,” said Compean “Most in 
the system have not had to suffer 
and vet they're supposed to help 
and understand those who have. | 
know what it’s like to be hungry 
and pick tomatoes.” 

“The city is in a hole, and the 


the common 


person into 


city council doesn’t have much 
business experience.” said 
Compean. He added that he 


attends city council meetings at 
least once a month, and charges 
that the council has lost a lot of 
money “without knowing how to 
make it up except to raise taxes.” 

As mayor, Compean said. he 
would work for peoples’ 
knowledge of how much, where, 
and why their tax money goes. He 
charged that the high income dis- 
tricts pay a lot of taxesand geta lot 
of improvements such as sewers 
and lights, but only recently has 
there been such improvements in 
poorer districts 

People are “afraid of hurting 
peojes’ feelings who have money,” 
said Compean, a_ former 
sophomore and junior class vice- 
president at at McClatchy High 
School. But Compean said he 
would provide strong leadership, 
and would run again should he fail 
this election 

“| want to encourage other 
people of Mexican descent to run 
for public office.” he emphasized. 
Besides being involved in McCar- 
thy’s presidential campaign, he isa 
member of the Mexican-American 
Educational Association. 





Robert “Un” Smith 
“Sacramento is nice but as any 
city that’s grown, people start 






















SNOW LION 
- Sacramento's largest selection of 
New Discontinued Models & Factory Seconds 


ONLY AT 
OUNTAIN FRIE 


1075 FULTON AVE. SACRAMENT) 
HOURS: Tues.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-6 


Between Hurley & Biorthrup smoss trom “T 


becoming afraid of each other. [tll 
get worse. I like craziness not 
destructive craziness but the 
craziness of having a good time and 
making people happy.” 

An “Un” magazine was born in 
August. In it his campaign 
statement begins 

“My campaign is not without a 
purpose. | seek the support of all 
Sacramentans who are not excited 
about voting in the up and coming 
election...l wake up every morning 
to a world that defies me to enjoy 
myself and to spread that joy.” 

“Un” Smith may have un- 
thoughts about the mayorship. He 
mentioned that he had just gone to 
a city council meeting, plans to go 
to more, and is studying the city 
constitution. “If elected, I'm sure | 
can handle the job.” he said. 

James Rushford wrote an “Un” 


editorial in his magazine 
“The point here is that 


government is not “Un™ and it 
shouldn't be. It is real. It 1s serious 
it affects people's lives. It spends 


their money. It educates their 
children, and it is capable of doing 
harm as well as good. It is 


everyone's business and it requires 
popular participation and ‘saying 
something’ to be legitimate and 
effective 

“Un” Smith admits that politics 
can be very serious especially 
locally when people can participate 
directly and not just through 
media. But he believes in “carrying 
this out as far as it will go” — and 
has paid the $500 fee to put a cam- 
paign statement on the ballot. 


David R. McKinley, high 
school teacher and former city 
councilman, came to the Hornet 
office. 

He pointed out that since he leit 
the Council in 1971, the budget had 
risen 60 percent even though the 
City no longer paid for transit. “I 
don't offer miracle solutions. We 
must take a very hard look at ser- 
vices and certainly not offer more.” 

McKinley said $300,000 was 
wasted by the City Council in 
preparation for the special election 
to consolidate city and county 


S 
487-8422 


Mayor’s Race 


By Margery Winter 


“The community center has cost 
the city about $350,000 and Mar- 
riott said a few years ago it 
wouldn't cost citizens a dime. He 
explained that the transient tax on 
hote! and motel checkouts only 
met the center debts the first year 
because it had four to five years to 


accumulate 
McKinley said that the shift of 


services payments from prope: 
taxes to user fees has not lo» 
tax burdens but shifted the burden 
to those that can least afford to 
pay. He said business taxes force 
prices to go up on local goods 
because they are rarely distributed 
outside the metropolis 

McKinley ran for state senate 
twice and for city council before he 
was elected in 69. He chaired the 
city Transit Committee when the 
area city and county governments 
merged funds into the Met- 
ropolitan Rapid Transit District 
He supported the removal of zones 
in favor of all-day bus passes. 


‘ 





Philip Isenberg 


Isenberg is relaxed, blunt, and 
to the point. “I don’t want to be a 
ceremonial mayor. Being mayor 
articulates program issues. Cutting 













































‘ 
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ribbons and kissing babies are not 
conducive to solving problems. 

“| saved almost $8 million in the 
city council by fighting against par- 
king garages. It’s stupid, a waste of 
taxes, and underwrites autos.” 

As chairman of the Budget and 
Finance Committee, and a member 
of the Personnel and Rules Com- 
mittee, he proposed the creation of 
a budget analyst. He helped keep 
open the Oak Park Fire Station 
which he believes will be rebuilt 
this vear. He also serves on the Fine 

Arts Committee 

“The federal revenue sharing 
allowed the city to subsidize recent 

improvements that the low-income 
lacked,” he 
improvements 
decision of 


districts previously 
said. Previously 
depended on the 
property owners in assessment dis- 
tricts of approximately five square 
blocks 

In poorer areas absentee lan- 
dlords or people barely able to 
meet expenses without additional 
assessments would vote down im- 
provements. Isenberg estimates 
about 60 percent of the costs are 
now subsidized by the city 

Isenberg graduated from CSUS 
in 1961 and is the ASI attorney of 
record. He spent four years wor- 
king as an administrative assistant 
for Willie Brown and graduated 
from Berkeley Law School in 1967 
He served as Counsel-in-Chief to 
the Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee under Brown, and 
organized his law firm with his 
partners in 1969. 






r 


I have been Mayor of Sac- 
ramento for eight years. Within 
that span of time, municipal 
government has been reorganized. 
Those reorganizations do not in- 
clude all of the streamlining | 
should like to see. 

We live within the limits of the 
City Charter, and anybody who 
tells you that he or she 1s going to 
change the Council-Manager form 
of government or reduce spen- 
ding without cutting services 
simply is not being truthful with 
vou or is not aware of the realities 
im 1975 

| was one of the original! sup- 
porters of the Sacramento Com- 
munity Center, and the parking 
facility so necessary to its 
operation 

Old Sacramento, the 
development of which has been an 
article of faith with me for some 
vears. is off the ground and off the 
architects drawing boards, and is 
being used by people for everything 
from dining to jazz festivals His- 
tory can LIVE and be enjoyable 

Anvone who has observed, even 
remotely, the financial death ot 
New York City and that means 
the death of services to people, not 
simply an accountant's exercise 
or the horrendous situations of em- 
ployer vs. employee in other cities 
across the land, can appreciate the 
fact that Sacramento 1s on a sound 
financial basis. It has a settled and 
approach to 


professional 
with employee 


negotiations 
organizations. 

Sacramento also pioneered in 
affirmative action employment of 
women and ethnic minorities. 

The Mayors role in Sac- 
ramento is one of moderator, con- 
ciliator and catalyst to the City 
Council. The City Charter will not 
let it be more than that, and I think 
the recent election regarding con- 
solidation under a strong-Mayo: 
form gave us a clear picture of the 
fact that the vast majority of voters 
wish the Mayor's role to remain as 
it is. Several of the candidates gre 

CSUS alumni and involved in 
other activities related to the 
university. 
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Senate 
fizzled 








QUESTION: Do you think 
student government is efficient? 


Are you 





listeni 
l ening ? A new Sacramento newspaper 
was created by Hornet 


editors recently 


In Sight could be described as 


former 





Patrick Frank: “| don’t know 





again 


Lack of a quorum fizzled last 
week's hearing to make changes in 
the already-passed budget relating 
to Hornet expenditures 

When senate chair Jim Hollen- 
back indicated that it seemed as if 
three more senators would not 
show up to make a majority of ten 
out of 19 senators, several 
members of the Hornet staff 
suggested calling a meeting later 
that week. However a statute re- 
quiring advance notice of 48 hours 
was cited. 

Terry Sullivan, Hornet adver- 
tising manager, angrily said that he 
could not operate any longer under 
the budget conditions. Pending a 
decision from this meeting, 
Sullivan had recently gained 
authorization to begin soliciting 
ads funding next year's paper. 

Larry Bliss, ASI executive 
director and business manager, 
offered to underwrite next year’s 
paper out of last year's unspent 
reserve until the issue is settled 

The next scheduled senate 
meeting is August 5. ASI president 
John Giannoni indicated he might 
attend. He also indicated he may 
submit a media board resolution to 
allow the senate to decide whether 
Dave Miller, Hornet summer 
editor, will be editor in the fall. 















Karen Buzzard: “What 
government?” 


student 


enough about my _ student 
government to know if it is efficient 
or not.” 





ce 


Mike Antonucci: “Efficient as any 
student government, I guess. I’m 
not down on it. But I’m not up on 
a," 


John John: “Flushing sound 
could not be translated.” 


Writing award offered 


Robert Densmore Brill, newly 
elected member of the board of 
trustees for the Grant Joint Union 
High Schoo! District will formally 
announce the winners of the Brill 


Creative Writing Scholarship 
Program, for two high school 
students this Friday 

A Sacramento Union represen- 
tative will present checks to the 
winners. The money was received 
from donations acquired through 
soliciting successful indusépies. 
This year’s contributors include the 

























Sacramento Union, and STR Inc. 

The competition was the first of 
an annual scholarship program 
offered through the California Arts 
Commission and Squaw Valley 
Arts Society. The scholarship will 
send two students to the Squaw 
Valley Com y of writers with 
a districi istee. Robert 
Densmore Brili will accompany the 
winners: Denise Hughs, winner 
for fiction story, and Jack Cum- 
mings, for his poetry. Both 
Students attend Highlands High 
School. 

Brill has been the chief 
organizer for the district 
competition and is attempting to 
bring industry and the school dis- 
trict together to promote language 
and skill development in the arts 
wiithin his school district. 

Each high school had equal 
competition and the best represen- 











new journalism. Articles 


support a_ unified 
formation 

The clear, sharp printing is 
highlighted by the excellent car- 
toons of Los Angeles Free Press 
cartoonist Ron Cobb; an article 
about him appears in the first issue 

A biting, but funny, satire on 
campaigning also appears. Next to 
it is a more serious commen- 
tary: “It’s strange the things that 
people believe in and still ignore 
facts that destroy any argument 
they have for their particular 
beliefs.” So begins Gregory Kestel, 
a staff member who attends CSUS 

Vivian Green, CSUS economics 
professor, did a carefully resear- 
ched article on sexism in the labor 
force. Two articles on new unions 
representing previously-ignored 
clerical and houseworkers also 
appear. So does an update on the 






are 
detailed and often lengthy, and 
contention 
instead of merely disseminating in- 


In Sight makes debut 


United Farmworkers Union. 

The paper employs news 
networks. Richard Boyle, veteran 
combat reporter who stayed in 
Cambodia after the evacuation. 
contrasts media accounts with his 
own observation of the Phnom 
Penh exodus 

Another news service article by 
Howard Dratch traces the shift in 
US military priorities away from 
the Orient. This article has a “Pen- 
tagon’ Christmas List” — or what 
we might have to write out checks 
for next year. 

A detailed calendar and a 
resource of phone numbers fii! the 
back of In Sight. Free classified ads 
will be printed in the future. 


Most of the new paper's 
operations are done in former 
Hornet editor Lou Thelen’s house, 
with the help of ex-editor Bruce 
Dravis and Kestel. Layout is done 
at The Communications Com- 
pany, publishers of Rock ‘n’ Roll 
News. To subscribe or place an ad, 
write to In Sight, 7707 College 
Town Drive #40, Sacramento 
95826. 


Another chance needed 


“Friends of the River,” a Palo 
Alto based group which sponsored 
the River Initiative (Prop. 17), is 
mustering support for a letter-writ- 
ing campaign to Gov. Brown, 
based upon developments since the 
November election. : 

The goal of William Gilbert, a 
representative for “Friends of the 
River,” is to persuade Gov. Brown 
to withdraw state support for 
constructing the New Melones 
Dam on the Stanislaus River, Ac- 

cording to Gilbert, if Brown 
withdraws his support of the 
Propused dam, the Army Corps of 
Engineers, the federal agency that 
was authorized to construct the 
dam, will reconsider whether it 
should build the dam. Gov. Brown 
will probably decide on the matter 
this month or early next month, ac- 
cording to Gilbert. 

Gilbert charges that the New 
Melones Dam Project will cost 
Californians about twice as much 


as the predicted economic benefits 
that will accrue from the project. 
The Army Corps of Engineers, 
however, claims that the project's 
economic value to Californians is 
two and one half time greater than 
its cost. 

Gilbert claims that 60 percent of 
all people who voted on Prop. 17 
thought they were voting against 
the ‘dam, which would have been 
enough votes to stop construction 
of the proposed dam and save the 
whitewater that is used by rafters 
and kayakers. 


Gilbert would like people to 
send a hand written sentence ex- 
pressing their concern about the 
New Melones Dam Project to the 
Honorable Edmund G. Brown, Jr.. 
State Capitol, Sacramento, 
California 95814. The letter should 
read “Please withdraw state sup- 
port for the New Melones Dam 
Project.” 


Revolution class 


Persons interested in learning 
more about the American 
Revolution and teaching strategies 


tative from each school in the dis- 
trict then competed before an 
editorial committee, which made 
the final decision by ballot. 





related to it are invited toenrollina 
special workshop, “Teaching 

about the American Revolution,” a 
— Sev ee satan seine course offered by California State 
eae wae University, Sacramento as part of 


4 Joi the peo 1975 S Session. Th 
n ss ple aie sieshe to’ aticees Oar En. 
who’ve joined dres, will begin on Wednesday, 

the Army. 


July 30 at 9 a.m. and conclude on 
A lot of young men and women have dis- 
| 
| 































Wednesday, August 6 at 4 p.m. 
Instruction is scheduled for 9-12 
covered a good place to invest their time. noon on July 30, 31 and August |. 
The Army. What they've found here, the: may 2, and I-4 p.m. on August 3-6. 
not have been able to get anywhere else. For further information and 
Some came to learn a skill. With training in registration, contact the Summer 
over 300 kinds of jobs to choose from. Some Session Office, 276 Administration. 
came for the chance to work in Europe, Korea, 
Alaska, Hawaii or almost anywhere in the U.S.A. a 4 
Some came to meet a unique personal CAMELLIA 
challenge. Like the responsibility of doing a . uit 
good job at an early age. Some came to geta | la LORIS fs 
start on their college education. With the Army | 
paying up to 75% of their tuition. COLLEGE GREENS 
And some came to do somethin ositive : 
sy SHOPPING CENTER 
8383 Folsom Bivd 
Telephone 383-6661 


for their Country. Which is a pretty good | 
an a 
£ ee — e 
i 






If you're looking for a new, snappy place to live, 
take a look at Lincoin Place Adult Apartments. 
Snappy carpet color choices. Wallpaper accents. 
All-electric GE kitchens. Central heat and air. 
Pools and Clubhouse. Plus five of the snappiest 
floorplans anywhere around. 
























Studios $135, 1 Bedroom $150., 2 Bedroom $180 





Move out of the ho-hum and into snappy Lincoln 
Place, 817 Fulton Ave., just south of Northrup. 


(916) 482-8780 


Professionally managed by Lincoin Property Co 92 






reason in itself. 













Call 
Sgt. Ron Summers. 
L 635-7760 


















Frye charges tokenism at CSUS 


Con'd from page 5 

But Dr. Bond replied that the 
department of social work's en- 
rollment was dropping and that 
Frye was untenured by the 
department after three years. “This 
was all done with committees with 
substantial faculty input,” he 
added. 

Bond said that there was no 
money or positions to retain him in 
the departments that offered him 
classes, so that their offers were 
“empty proposals.” He said several 
one-year temporary positions have 
had to be eliminated, but that 
departments with increasing en- 
roliments can add instructors to 
meet their needs. The total CSUS 
enrollment has been level with the 


Birth Fete 


By M. C. Garrels 


ERB’s 100th Birthday Celeb- 
ration is set for September 4th 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the 
Redwood Room of the University 
Union. Activities already planned 
are a swap meet of comic books 
and science-fiction fantasy novels, 
especially those by Burroughs. In 
addition a display of artists 
conceptions of ERB's characters 
will be presented 

Activities in the works include 
films, guest speakers and a birth- 
day cake. _ Pat Rice of the Hornet 
Bookstore is helping by making a 
special order of Burroughs novels. 


Sanford 


Cond! page $ 


far. Terry Santord has tried to do 
this 

In brief form. the following are 

what the former governor views as 
the most “urgent demands” for the 
nation’s next ad- 
ministration: 1) we will give jobs 
and job security top place and we 
will get our economic house in 
orde:, 2) we will make the cumber- 
some ar’ inetfective government 
work: 3) ve will give more atten- 
tion to education and medical care; 
4) we will not retreat as a world 
leader but will lead with greater 
strength and confidence, 5) we will 
involve people. and be guided by 
the sure knowledge that 
government is for the people, not 
the opposite which so often seems 
to be the practice.” 

Finally, here is candidate Terry 
Sanford: “That is why | am here 
‘oday. | come with the experience, 
the will, and the toughness of mind, 
the spirit to which we can gather 


enough people to turn this nation 


around...| have always felt that 
when you see things that need to be 
done, feel that you can do them, 
you ought to try.” 


By Frederick J. Mayer 
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RON’S RAFT RENTALS 


Rent a Ron’s Raft 
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967-0110 725-5746 


4135 Sunrise Bivd. Fair Oaks 


previous year. 
Frye, who graduated from 
CSUS and earned his master’s and 
doctorates at ‘UC Berkeley, does 
not plan to change his teaching 
style at Yale. “I've always been con- 
sidered hard” he says, but doesn’t 
think he will differ much in draw- 
ing out the best from students. 
Frye plans to have his disser- 
tation of his year’s work with the 
National Democratic Party of 
Alabama published. A rural black 
caucus, it twice challenged Gov 
George Wallace’s inclusion in the 
Democratic National Convention 
He calls the book one of the few 
recent histones of a third world 


Shelter 
here 


soon 


Cond trom page ! 
another shelter within two years by 


the Guy West Bridge 

The basic structure of the 
shelters will be constructed with 
anotized aluminum. This gives the 
aluminum a bronze tone. If one 
wishes a “sneak preview” of what 
the shelters will look like they can 
see a smaller version already in use 
at the corner of J Street and 30th. 

The “lack of funds” is the major 
reason forthe long delay of getting 
shelters for the campus according 
to Cox. The State of Califormia, 
more specifically the Department 
of Finance, refuses to give state 
monies for the building of bus 
shelters. Included in this area are 
also stadiums and auditoriums 

Until recently the City of Sac- 
ramento took the revenue of all the 
parking fines issued on campus 
grounds. Then by Act of the State 
Legislature the University now gets 
50 percent of that revenue. This ts 
the source from which the Univer- 
sity will receive enough funds to 
build the two bus shelters 

Where are the campus bus 
shelters”? Until sometime in Oc- 
tober, as near as your umbrella. 
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Frye has lived in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia. 
In Sacramento he helped organize 
Student Non-Violent Coor- 
dinating Committee and the 
Congress of Racial Equality. He 
recalls these group's struggles in 
the '60’s — fair housing and Bank 
of America demonstrations, sup- 
porting struggles in the South, and 
forming an ethnic studies 
department. 

Frye warns against running 
CSUS like a “small, white religious 
college.” He said he would miss the 
rapport he has gained with 
students, likes the typography 
here, and might be open to retur- 
ning. 


A history 


Con'd from page | 
documented and indexed, thi 
book is enlightening reading for 
students of American history. But. 
then all “Americans” mighi find it 
interesting to be students of their 
history and of America’s histories 
The book Killer-Of-Death by 
Betty Baker is in another vein or 
format; a somber tale of the end of 
a proud American Indian culture 
Killer-Of-Death is narrated by the 
yound son of an Apache chief 
growing to manhood during the 
last vears of his tribe’s freedom 
Though only a boy. Killer-ot- 
Death knows that the increasing 
demands of white settlers will soon 
bring war, therefore he ts eager to 
pass the rigorous tests every boy 
has to undergo before attaining the 
state of warrior. Competing with 
the medicine man’s in a 
bovhood rivalry that soon ripens 
into bitter hatred, Killer-of-Death 
successfully hunts his first big 
game. survives two weeks alone in 
the desert and accompanies two 
war parties on his first raid. As tric- 
tion between the Apaches and the 
settlers approaches the exploding 
point, so does the feud between the 
two young warriors. Finally they 
must decide whether to satisfy their 
hatred with each other's blood or 
stand together in defense of their 


son 








s 
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CLASSIFIEDS 





HELP WANTED 








job pvadatie — secretary tor Associated Students. Tues 
day and Thursday, 95, $2.50 per howr See Becky mm 
Uneverssty Umon 320 





Art newspaper interested in stones on craft progects anc 
how-to-make” crafts Call 922-5086 


Psychology Mars — Need manuscripts on the art-ot 
inwing.” personal observahon stones tc be considered for 
column in a newspaper Cail 922 5086 


7 — . 


FOR SALE 


a 
Martin 12 string Sell or trade Steve 464-2039 (Stockton) 


Twin bed. includes frame and headboard. excellent. $45 
Rick 452 2142 





WANTED 
KL 
Wanted 2-3 bedroom house to rent Will pay wp to $175 
per month Cail after 630 pm 446-1618 
RIDE WANTED to NY NJ area Married couple with car 
tramed dog Will share expenses Leave July 27 through 
Aug 7? Message Phone (707) 429-3305 Tom/Laura 


peoples’ freedom. 

Unfortunately, because of the 
author's zeal to represent a broad 
range of human personalities in her 
characterizations, the book fails in 

ending. Betty Baker makes an 
attempt and alas that is all 


Conference 


Con'd from page 4 

Conference meeting, a participant 
from the Peopies’ Republic of 
China described how her country 
had handled problems beyond the 
scope of the UN conference: “I am 
completely liberated at home, 
where | am treated like a human 
being. | have heard so many sad 
stories here today, but they do not 
surprise me. | felt like that until 25 
years ago when we had our 
revolut’ on. 

“People have to gain 
independence and liberation for 
themselves. They must not depend 
on other people to do it for them, 
not even the United Nations. | am 
only liberated in my own country 
of China — in many countries ab- 
road people only want to know my 
echond? ” 














HOUSING 





For rent . mice cool room for male student or teacher nesr 
college References Cai! 456-6501 


FOR RENT _ VACATION TRAILER AT CARMEL (MONTEREY 
New 24-toot luaury traver in recreahon park fsmmneng 
pool, hwkung trarls, pscmic grounds) Located 5 sunny mules 
inland. but only 15 minutes from ocean Has tub ‘shower, 
stove. oven, refrigerator sleeps 4-5 people. distes 
sdverware. pots & pans, some bedding in trader $!5 
20/day Deposa For details cai! 483-6514 


TT 


SERVICES 


El 


Typing term papers, manuscripts, thesrs dissertations 
Call 428-7030 after 5p 


Bookbinding for that Special THESIS or proyect $7 50 
each. fst 3 (hardcover) $6.50 each. 4 or more Gold em 
bossed FREE! CAL. NA BINDERY phone 444 2514 1302 
S Street. Sacramento 95814 


Learn to fix your car Have a place to do it Co-operative 
Garage of Sacramento 3720 Stockton Blvd 451.6258 | 
F 28pm Tools books space advice. mechanics 


925-0904 tor turther information 


Typung Please ca 


Correction 


In last week's issue, “Students 
Begin. Succeed in E.O.P “ students 
have not begun FOP’s summer 
program at the second-grade level 


of reading, but have often in- 
creased their reading level two 
grades 













You Never Know 
When You Might Need 
- ¥ 
Unrevouched phote of one of our students 
using judo against a mugger. (The 
mugger is the one in need of 2 shave). 
1250 Howe at Hurley 
Phone - 927-JUDO 


~ BUYBACK 
Will Be Held 
JULY 24th & 25th 


9:00am - 4:00pm 


WE WILL PAY THE FOLLOWING PRICES 





— 50% 
— 20% 


OF NEW PRICE 


OUR 


LIST FOR 


ON CURRENT EDITION BOOKS: 


ON ANY TITLE ON 
FALL SEMESTER 


ON ALL PRE-PRICED PAPERBACKS 
OVER $1.45 


«x|WHOLESALE PRICES ON ALL OTHER BOOKS 


1 | 
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Campus Happenings 


Summer Folk Festival 
Program: Wednesday, July 23, 
12:30 p.m. will be free music in the 
University Union. 

Fridav. July 25, 7:30 p.m. will 
present he South Loomis 
Quickste; ‘and in Music 151 with 
an admission charge. 

Sunday, July 27, from 1-5 p.m. 
at Alumni Grove will be free music. 
Bring an instrument and a friend 
and join in. 

Monday, July 28, 6:30 p.m. will 
be the workshop’s second 
week: Folk instruments; crafts 
and evolution. There is a $7.50 fee 
for the two week session. 

Wednesday, July 30 there will 
be a concert in the Redwood Room 
in the University Union at 17:30 
p.m. 

Thursday, July 31, 7:30 p.m. 
will be a guest artist with an ad- 
mission charge. 

Friday, August !, 7:30 p.m., will 
be a free concert in the Outdoor 
Theatre. All artists formerly par- 
ticipating in the Summer Folk Fes- 
tival will play. 

Sunday, August 3, 1-5 p.m. a 
Alumni Grove will be free music. 

Monday, August 4, 7:30 p.m 
will be a free concert in the Out- 
door Theatre. 

Friday, August 8, 7:30 p.m. will 
be guest artists in the Men’s Gym 
There will be an admission charge. 


The Washington Star News 
International Tennis Semi-Finals. 
live from Washington D.C., marks 
the beginning of KVIE’s summer 
tennis season. Beginnings Sunday, 
July 27 at 11 a.m., Channel 6 will 
present live coverage of a variety of 
national and international tennis 
tournaments. 

Coverage scheduled at this time 
includes the First National Tennis 
Classic from Louisville, the U.S. 
Clay Court Championships from 
Indianapolis and the Canadian 
Tennis Open from Toronto, 


Thirty Marshall Scholarships 
for college graduates under 26 
years old are being offered. The 
scholarships comprise fares to and 
from Britain, a monthly living 
allowance, tuition fees and book 
and travel allowances. 





Applications for scholarships 
commencing in October 1976 must 
be received at the appropriate 
regional centre not later than Oct. 


22, 1975. 


6554 


Tired of the summer heat 
already? If you're looking for a 
refreshing dip why not try the 
swimming pool on campus. It's 
open from noon to 7 p.m. every day 
of the week. Admission is only 25 
cents per person and free to all of- 
ficially enrolled spring and summer 
semester students. Season passes 
are available at the following 
rate: $7 for active alumni, $10 per 
individual, and $15 for the entire 
family 

Swimming lessons will also be 
offered from 7 a.m. to Il a.m. with 
classes from beginners thru Water 
Safety Instructor. All classes are 
taught by current American Red 
Cross Water Safety Instructors 
All classes cost $5, except for the 
Life Saving and Water Safety 
Instructor classes which cost $7. 

Minimum requirements for the 
beginning thru advanced 
swimmers classes are a height of at 
least four feet. Persons must be at 
least 17 years old and a good 
swimmer to enroll for Life Saving 
and Water Safety Instruction. 


Italian 120 “Mafia in Italian 
Literature,” a course offered 
through the French, Italian and 
African departments can be ap- 
plied to General Education (Group 
IC). 


The Social Work Department 
on campus will be offering a class, 
Blacks in Correctional Institutions 
196 (or 296 for graduates), this fall 
semester on Thursday evenings, 
6:30-9:30 p.m., for 3 units. The 
class will be taught by five students 
whose goal is to enlighten all 
students about the situation Blacks 
face when entering prison. The 
schedule will include guest 
speakers, movies, role playing, and 
rap sessions. Instructors are: Linda 
Vincent, Tyrone Nettle. Tommy 
Fllis, Diane Davis, and Jackie 
Neison 





For more information contact 
the Financial Aids office at 454- 


The $50,000 Clairol Scholar- 
ship Fund, administered in 
cooperation with the Business and 
Professional Women's  Foun- 
dation, has scholarships available 
for older women who vocational 
training, two or four year college 
curricula’ or Master’s degree 
programs. Maximum is $1,000 per 
woman. Fall semester deadline is 
July 7; for Spring, October 6. Write 
to the Clairol Loving Care 
Scholarship Program, c/o The 
Business & Professional Women's 
Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


Career and Life Planning for 
Women will be explored through a 
systematic evaluation of one’s 
abilities, transferable skills, and 
interests, June 25 through August 
6. Wednesdays, 7 to 9:30 p.m., at 
the John F. Kennedy Adult 
Education Center, 6715 Gloria 
Dr., Sacramento, in room D4 
There is a $5 fee. 


The National Postrait Gallery 
offers two one-year $7,500 Train- 
ing fellowships to students who 
have completed or will complete a 
Master’s Degree program or its 
equivalent in American History by 
August 31, 1975. 

All applications and letters of 
recommendation should be sent 
to: Marvin Sadik, Director 
National Portrait Gallery 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 20560 


This summer CSUS will con- 
tinue to offer special counseling for 
women and men considering enter- 
ing the educational environment. 

Individual counseling will in- 
clude personal goal definition. in- 
formation about academic op- 
portunities, and referrals to com- 
munity services 

Since summer planning is 
especially important for those thin- 
king of schoo! in the fall! 
counselors will be available Mon- 
day and Thursday, both daytime 
and evening hours. Call 454-6915 
weekdays 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. for an ap- 
pointment. This Program for 
Adult Student Admission and 
Reentry (PASAR) is sponsored by 
the Office of Continuing 
Education 
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